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These slight mistakes are easily corrected. They do not diminish 
the high excellence of the work, which remains a model for those 
who believe in the historical approach to literature. The facts 
have been established either by M. Lanson or by scholars with 
whose researches he is thoroughly familiar. The value of these 
contributions is brought out, their place fixed in the general scheme. 
The characteristics of the genre at various epochs are indicated. 
The relations of the works and their authors to the life of the 
period, the various sides of dramatic art, the theaters, the audience, 
scenery, costume, acting, are all discussed. The lectures have 
throughout an exhilarating atmosphere of uncompromising think- 
ing and keen appreciation. When one compares them, even in 
their skeleton form, with the productions of purely aesthetic 
critics, one is apt to feel that the work of the latter, when unsub- 
stantiated by historical investigation, is merely brilliant trifling. 
On the other hand, it is most stimulating to those who dig and 
blast to see what a structure can be built with the materials they 
have helped extract. 

H. Carrington Lancaster. 



A Good Short Debate between Winner and Waster, An Alliterative 
Poem on Social and Economic Problems in England in the 
Year 1352. With a Modern English Eendering. Edited by 
Sir Israel Gollancz, Professor of English Language and 
Literature, King's College, London [Oxford University Press, 
1920]. 

Professor Gollancz has rendered further valuable service to 
students of Middle English by making accessible another of the 

parler is confusing at first glance; if the second title were not in italics, 
the meaning would be clearer, as is the case with " la Veuve, au leoteur " 
on p. 54. P. 33, 1. 22. The play meant is Jacob, not Joseph. Pp. 47, 59. 
Tristan's play should be written Mariane, without the m that appears in 
Hardy's. P. 69. Othon should not be in italics here. P. 79, 11. 7, 8. 
Italics should be used for the titles of these novels. Read, p. 19, 1. 12, 
contemporains ; 1. 13, reality ; p. 46, 1. 8, Rotrou; p. 50, 1. 28, convention- 
nelle; p. 60, 1. 3, nouveautg; 1. 12, revelee; p. 79, 1. 10, 1'; p. 113, 1. 5, 
Chancel. On this page there should be a space between lines 18 and 19. 
On p. 131, 1. 15, read Agamemnon. 
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most important alliterative poems, Winnere and Wastoure, a poem 
filled with economic and social references. 

The edition consists of preface, text, an alliterative translation 
into modern English, notes, and glossary. Though the poem 
breaks off abruptly at line 503, it is probable that we have prac- 
tically all of the poem. Professor Gollancz says : " Probably very 
little of the poem is lost. The dreamer no doubt was aroused from 
his vision by the sound of trumpets, and found himself resting by 
the bank of the burn, the tale ending with some pious reflection 
by way of conclusion." Gollancz might have pointed out another 
bit of evidence. The scribe has carefully estimated the space 
available for copying the poem, for at line 153 he begins writing 
in a much smaller hand, and on folios 181 and 181 b he writes 
in very crowded double columns. Line 503 is at the end of the 
second column on the last folio of the MS. Again, the debate has 
been finished and Winner and Waster have already been sentenced 
to dwell where each is loved most, 

Aythere lede in a lond per he es loued moste, 459. 

It is almost certain that very little of the poem has been lost. 

Professor Gollancz has gathered a mass of evidence pointing to 
1352-3 as the date of composition. Some of the references cited 
merely show that the poem was written between 1351-1366, the 
limits Professor Hulbert has set for the possible date. 1 Numerous 
other references, however, refer, as Gollancz has well shown, to the 
winter of 1352-3. Gollancz concludes his discussion of date with 
these words: "The cumulative value of all this evidence clearly 
points to the winter of 1352-3, as the date of composition, for the 
poet is evidently writing concerning events which are just hap- 
pening, or are fresh in his memory." 2 Professor Gollancz has 

^Mod. Phil., xvn, 34-37. Professor Gollancz has given up his original 
dating of the poem, which Professor Hulbert has shown to be impossible. 

"Preface, p. 6. Bradley, Athenaeum, Apr. 18, 1903, 498-9, suggests this 
date, but gives as evidence only Chief Justice Shareshull's statement of his 
reasons for summoning Parliament in January, 1352 (quoted by Gollancz, 
Preface, p. 6). Bradley concludes: "It would not be difficult to show 
that this theme [the threatened conflict between the wasteful military 
nobility and the various bodies growing rich at its expense] was naturally 
suggested by the matters discussed in the Parliament of 1352, but this I 
leave for others." In a study made before Professor Gollancz's edition 
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established at least a very strong probability for the date 1352-3, 
and until his arguments for this date have been proved incon- 
clusive, Winnere and Wastoure may be regarded as among the 
earliest of the extant alliterative poems which may be dated by 
external evidence. 

This definite dating of an undated poem and the excellent dis- 
cussion of the meaning of the debate and of the banners of the 
two armies, constitute, I think, Professor Gollancz's most notable 
contribution to the study of Winner and Waster. He shows that 
the author set out to write a pamphlet on the outstanding problems 
of Edward Ill's reign, " especially between the dates of Crecy 
and Poitiers." Winner's army is composed of the wealthy mer- 
chants and others who hoarded as much as they could: the Pope, 
the lawyers, and the friars. Waster's army is composed of the 
wealthy, but reckless and spendthrift, military class. " Indeed, 
the position of this class," says Gollancz, " in face of the rise of 
the new merchant class — the new rich, with all the power of wealth, 
is an outstanding feature of the poem, and perhaps the main point 
at issue." 

After reading the scholarly Preface, the reader is surprised to 
find that the accuracy and good judgment of this part of the 
edition are absent from the editor's treatment of the text. The 
poem is boldly rewritten in an effort to obtain smooth readings 
and to get meanings out of obscure passages. 3 And there is an 
even more serious fault in the text. Although Professor Gollancz 
has corrected many of the errors in his earlier reprint, he has in 
this new edition misread the manuscript in many places. In some 
instances his misreading has led him to emend lines which make 
perfect sense in the manuscript. I note the following errors in 
the text: 

appeared I followed Bradley's hint and, by studying the chronicles of the 
period, the history of this century, and the acts of Parliament for the 
years 1351-1366, I tried to show that the poem can refer only to the years 
1352-3. This study, from a slightly different point of view, corroborates 
Gollancz's dating of the poem. 

3 Professor Hulbert will discuss these emendations in his review of the 
poem for Mod. Phil. I am indebted to Mr. Hulbert for permission to use 
his copy of the MS., which I have collated with Gollancz's text and with 
my rotograph of the Ms. Since facsimiles of folios 181 and 181 b are 
given in Gollancz's edition, the correct manuscript readings for lines 353- 
503 may easily be determined. 
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Manuscript 


Gollancz's Text 


4 Bot 


But 


9 southewarde 


south-warde 


53 Schowen 


Showen 


189 wittnesse 


witnesse 


205 wele 


well 


254 Ratous = Ratouns 


ratons (emended to raton[e]s) 


300 Owthir it freres it feche 


Owthir it freres feche 


302 slees 


sees (emended to se[w]es). 


334 frumentee 


frumentes 


340 clouen 4 


cleuen 


377 towne 


towns 


393 pt 


Misprinted as f>at. 


399 graut = graunt 


grant 


405 laude == launde 5 


lande 


434 fee s 


see 


442 po 


f>e 


476 fmrgh 


thurgh 


477 tauerne 


tonne 


483 sege 7 


sete 


485 sperre ? 8 


spred 


488 lenger 


longer 


496 chefe 9 


chese 


500 sil... 9 


s(iluer) 



The text is accompanied by a translation into modern English 
verse. " The debate between Winner and Waster touches so many 



*The o of elouen has a stroke through it which makes it resemble an e, 
but the stroked o here is entirely different from the scribe's e. 

* These spellings occur elsewhere in the poem. 

' & if my peple ben prode me payes alle be better 
To fee bam faire & free to-fore with myn eghne [lines 433-4 of the Ms]. 
The author is fond of piling up alliterative words. Fee here means ' hire.' 

7 The letters of this word are very crowded. The word is either sege or 
seete, but not sete. 

8 The p is crossed as if for the abbreviation er. It is possible, however, 
that the stroke on the tail of the p is of no significance. 

• In the note to line 496 Gollancz tries to explain " if bu wilt wele 
chese." " If bu wilt wele chefe " means " if you will well prosper " or 
" if you will wealth gain." 

The MS. has s + il (blurred). Gollancz: "s-f letters rubbed out." 
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historical and economic problems that I have deemed it advisable 
to append a modern English rendering of the poem. This may be 
useful for those who wish to deal with the subject-matter." The 
editor's alliterative translation is so vigorous and it reproduces the 
spirit of the original so sympathetically that it may seem like 
hunting for faults to point out that his desire to reproduce the 
original alliteration and his incorporation of numerous emenda- 
tions either obscure or change the meaning of the original. The 
careful student of the poem must in many cases consult the 
unemended original to find out what the manuscript actually has. 
A few examples will make this point clear. The manuscript in 
line 177 has 

ffor bay are the ordire bat louen oure lady to serue. 

Professor Gollancz emends ordire to ledes, which he translates as 
' liegemen.' Again, For siche wikked werkes wery the oure Lorde, 
285, is translated as " For such wicked works, worry thee God." 
In the Glossary the word is correctly defined as "pr. 3 s subj., 
curse." In 307 beryn is translated as "beau sir." In 302 the 
manuscript reads : 

Thi sone and thi sektours ichone slees othere. 

Slees was read as sees, which was emended to se[w]es and trans- 
lated 

Thy son and executors, each sueth the other. 

Lines 337-8 are given in the text as 

And iche a segge bat I see has sexe mens doke. 
If this were nedles note, anothir comes aftir, — 

In the Glossary the difficult word doke is defined as ' portion ' and 
note as 'work,' expenditure.' In the translation these lines ap- 
pear as 

Each several guest has six men's share. 

Were this not enough, another course follows. 10 

The author of Winnere and Wastoure has used a most difficult 
vocabulary. Some of the rarest words, albus, charbiande, crete, 

10 Cf. also segge, S9; (cleng)and(e), 'clinging,' for MS. gleterand, 275. 
The translation contradicts the definitions given in the Glossary in the 
case of wryeth, 6, reohen, 363, hend, 419. In 19 or is through an oversight 
defined as ' early ' from M. E. o]>er. In the translation the correct mean- 
ing, ' or,' is given. 
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doke, fawked, heghwdlles, hurdes, mynddle, and potet, I have been 
unable to find in any of the other M. E. alliterative poems. Most 
of these rare words, it will be noticed, occur in alliteration and are 
presumably what the author wrote. It is significant also that the 
most unusual alliterative combinations and the rarest words are 
found in passages, such as long lists of birds or of dishes, in which 
the author is limited in his choice of suitable alliterative words. 
For many of these words Professor Gollancz has offered extremely 
clever but sound suggestions, which, in nearly every case, are 
worthy of serious consideration. He deserves the highest com- 
mendation for his excellent glossary and his valuable discussion of 
rare words. 11 

The Explanatory and Illustrative Notes aid materially in the 
interpretation of the poem and indicate its relation to other poems 
of the satirical debate type. The prevailing excellence of these 
notes, however, is marred in a few places by dogmatic statements 
for which no satisfactory reasons are given. For example, in the 
note to line 7 (line 21 of the ms.) : 

And Now es no frenchipe in fere bot fayntnesse of hert 

And now es no frenchipe [o]n fere bot fayntnesse of hert (Goll. text) 

Professor Gollancz says that frenchipe is used in the special sense 
of filial affection. Now, this line has been transferred from its 
position fifteen lines below in the MS. ("line 7 is in the MS. 
between 11. 21, 22, but evidently belongs here"), where it makes 
perfect sense. At that point frenchipe refers to the friendship that 
"whylome" existed between "lordes in londe" (19) and the 

"Professor Gollancz's ingenious explanation, in the note to line 475, of 
potet = poted = poted = potend = potener (" the contarction for er being 
easily mistaken for <Z)= pautener, O. F. pautonniere, a bag, purse," 
accompanied as it is by a transposition and by two emendations (MS. 
potet heryn to oeriande] potelner]) is an exception to his usually sound 
suggestions and is positively fascinating in its subtlety. 

There are several other minor matters of vocabulary that should be noted. 
Are, 409, may be regarded as a verb and not as the adverb, ' formerly.' 
" That are had lordes ire londe & ladyes riche " would then be interpreted 
as " Who are regarded as lords in land and ladies rich," which, I think, 
fits the context better. Boste, 241, in fere, 7, kythe, 134, merke, 356, I 
should translate as 'threaten,' 'together,' 'country,' 'mark' (the coin). 
What, 119, I take as the object of knewe and not as the exclamation 
what = ' Lo.' 
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"makers of myrthes" (20) and means simply 'friendship.' 
Again, the now of this line is in contrast to whylome of line 19, 
for the author is contrasting the good days of the past, when poetry 
was encouraged by lords in land, with the present-day neglect of 
poetry. The editor has emended the line, has moved it up fifteen 
lines, and has given frenchipe an unusual meaning to make it fit 
the new context. 

In reference to line 103, 

Thynke I dubbede the knyghte with dynttis to dele, 

Gollancz says : " Perhaps the poet wrote ' duk/ as the alliteration 
requires. Cp. ' & haf dyjt jondere dere a duk to haue worked ' — 
Sir Gawayne, 1. 678." I see no reason whatsoever for this state- 
ment. The line from Sir Gawayne does not contain the same 
alliteration. And surely dubbede the knyghte is a common enough 
phrase. It occurs, moreover, in line 499 of this very poem : 

I thynk to do it in ded & dub }>e to kynghte. 

Then, too, the line already has three alliterative words, one in the 
first half and two in the second. 

In lines 263-293 Winner attacks Waster for riotous living and 
extravagant spending, which destroy Waster's inheritance and 
leave him in poverty : 

and thou wolle to the tauerne by-fore the toune-hede 

Iche beryne redy with a bolle to blerren thyn eghne 

hete the whatte thou haue schalte and whatt thyn hert lykes 

wyfe wedowe or wenche }>at wonne sthere aboute 

Then es there bott fille In & feche forthe florence to schewe 

wee hee and worthe vp wordes ynewe 

Bot when this wele es a-waye the wyne moste be payede fore 

Than lympis 3owe weddis to laye or 3oure londe selle 

ffor siche wikked werkes wery the oure lorde (11. 277-285 of the MS.). 

Gollancz says, " Florence to schewe " means ' for Florence to 
appear ' ; ' & lo, Florence is there/ Florence was evidently a popu- 
lar name for a wanton woman." The citations given by Gollancz 
are all late, from c. 1700 on, and merely show that in modern cant 
and dialect speech Florence means a slattern or a wanton. " Flor- 
ence" I regard as the object of "feche forthe," which otherwise 
has no object, and " Florence to schewe " I think means ' florins 
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to show/ as is shown by the phrase "the wyne moste be payede 
fore." 12 

Since I have necessarily devoted most of my space to a dis- 
cussion of the weaknesses of Professor Gollancz's edition, I may 
inadvertently have given the impression that the number of these 
weaknesses is relatively large. But this is by no means the case. 
This edition of Winnere and Wastoure, though it is marred by a 
poor text and by occasional dogmatic and too-ingenious statements, 
constitutes, because of the excellence of its preface, notes, and 
glossary, a valuable contribution to the study of Winnere and 
Wastoure and other Middle English alliterative poems. It is a 
book that will amply repay the careful examination of every stu- 
dent of Middle English literature. 

J. M. Steadman, Jr. 

Emory University, Atlanta. 



The Use of Tu and Vous in Moliere. By P. B. Fay. University 
of California Publications, 1920, Vol. vin, No. 3, pp. 227-286. 

In this monograph the author proposes " to examine in detail 
the use of tu and vous in Moliere's plays, to determine, as accurately 
as possible, the field which belongs to each, and especially to try 
to explain the psychological or stylistic reasons which underlie the 
rather frequent changes from vous to tu and the reverse." 

Several methods of presentation are suggested. The author has 
chosen the one used by Schliebitz in Die Person der Anrede in der 
franzosischen Sprache (Breslau, 1886). He classifies his material 
according to the relation between the speaker and the person 
addressed. He finds that in the upper and middle classes the polite 
form is used between husband and wife except in three cases. 
Fathers, in addressing their children, seldom use either form to the 
exclusion of the other. When mothers address their children, 

12 Gollancz in his note to this line remarks: "Fore: probably added by 
the scribe." But doesn't fore mean ' for ">. Pay for(e) is a common 
phrase. In line 477 Gollancz prints tonne for the MS. tauerne. His note 
in explanation of tonne, which he regards as the name of some particular 
tavern, is rendered unnecessary by a reference to the MS. The notes to 
lines 108, 236, 290-294 are also unconvincing. In the notes to lines 280 
and 407 misprints occur. 



